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concession of the right of withdrawal will, in fact, remove all
likelihood of a wish for it, by freeing States from any sense of
constraint, and so tending to their more whole-hearted acceptance
of membership.

THE OBGANS OP THE LEAGUE

Articles 2-7 describe the constitutional organs of the League.

The Assembly, which will consist of the official representatives
of all the Members of the League, including the British Dominions
and India, is the Conference of States provided for in nearly all
schemes of international organisation, whether or not these also
include a body of popular representatives. It is left to the
several States to decide how their respective delegations shall
be composed; the members need not all be spokesmen of their
Governments.

The Assembly is competent to discuss all matters concerning
the League, and it is presumably through the Assembly that the
assent of the Governments of the world will be given to altera-
tions and improvements in international law (see Article 19),
and to the many conventions that will be required for joint
international action.

Its special functions include the selection of the four minor
Powers to be temporarily represented on the Council, the approval
of the appointment of the Secretary-General, and the admission
(by a two-thirds' majority) of new members.

Decisions of the Assembly, except in certain specified cases,
must be unanimous. At the present stage of national feeling,
sovereign States will not consent to be bound by legislation voted
by a majority, even an overwhelming majority, of their fellows.
But if their sovereignty is respected in theory, it is unlikely that
they will permanently withstand a strong consensus of opinion,
except in matters which they consider vital.

The Assembly is the supreme organ of the League of Nations,
but a body of nearly 150 members, whose decisions require the
unanimous consent of some fifty States, is plainly not a practical
one for the ordinary purposes of international co-operation, and
still less for dealing with emergencies. A much smaller body is
required, and, if it is to exercise real authority, it must be one
which represents the actual distribution of the organised political
power of the world.